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Bey who spoke highly of the French benefits to his
country. This gentleman had been sent to Algiers by
the Grand Signor in a French vessel bound for Tripoli.
There he transhipped into a Turkish vessel; but this
ship was wrecked on the coast of Sicily, and all the sur-
vivors were enslaved by the Sicilians. Fortunately the
Bey had saved his French passport and, as soon as he
showed it, his fate underwent a complete change: he
and all his attendants were presented with new clothes,
supplied with everything they needed, and given a ship
which took them to Algiers. On his return journey
the Bey embarked again in a French vessel which touched
at Marseilles. He was treated with the greatest honour
both on board the ship and ashore, the town of Mar-
seilles welcoming and speeding him in a manner that
raised his good opinion of the French nation to the
highest possible pitch.1

But with Chateauneuf s departure from Constantinople
the ill-humour on both sides broke violently forth again.
The struggle for the sofa having ended in a triumph for
the Porte, a new struggle on another point of etiquette
arose, when M. de Ferriol, on his first audience of the
Sultan (January 5,1700), attempted to assert the majesty
of France by appearing with his sword by his side, and
was, in consequence, thrust out of doors. Unabashed,
he had recourse to various other expedients, more or less
sensational, for proving that " Le roi Soleil" was as
good as the " Brother of the Sun." The curious in
such matters will find ample food for amusement in the
pages of the Moldavian Prince Demetrius Cantemir,
who narrates the Baron's pranks with the meticulous
malice of an Oriental sycophant, too well accustomed

1 Paul Lucas, Second Voyage au Levant, 43. Cp. Tvoisieme
Voyage, i. 43 folL